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This, I could see, was a Christian ghetto. It had all the
signs: poverty, silence, and, although the Copts have not been
persecuted for many a long year, fear. The terror of past
centuries lives still in these furtive lanes, where the houses
nod together, not sleepily or from old age, but as if huddled
together in fright. But where weie the Coptic chuiches that
I had come to see?

I had been told that the churches of Old Cairo are unique
in Christendom in having no exterior architecture This,
by the way, is not correct, for the churches of Venia, in Mace-
donia, are even better hidden than these Coptic churches
proved to be. And as I went on, looking for some sign of a
church, I was reminded of a similar experience in Veiria, when
I once searched everywhere for the numerous churches which
the Christians had built inside houses, or behind courtyards,
in order to hide them from the eyes of the Turk. And the
Copt in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries did exactly the same
thing. He made his church look like anything but a church,
so that the Moslem should pass it by.

At last, tired and defeated, I approached an old woman who
was crouching in the dust of a courtyard. When I spoke to her,
she got up and flapped away like an old crow. A small boy,
who might have been her great-grandson, came out, and
leading me back the way I had come, suddenly pointed to a
flight of steps descending below the modern street level. I
was sure I had passed the place befoie and had not noticed it.

" Abu Sarga," said the child.

So this was the famous church of St. Sergius and St. Bacchus,
though the name of St. Bacchus is considered Loo pagan to be
perpetuated and the church is always called simply St. Sergius,
or Abu Sarga, by the Copts.

I went down the steps towards what now I saw was obviously
the door of a church. I entered a large, dark building smelling
of stale incense and of something else which I can only call old
age. It was oblong, of basilican shape, and the nave was
divided into two aisles by twelve columns, eleven of grey
marble and one of red granite. There were five columns on
each side, and two at the west end, with a screen between them
which shut off the nave and formed the wall of the narthex,
or outer portico, where in early times converts not yet baptised